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which even his simplest speeches were fraught — an illustration best given 
in Venosta's own words: "'Thank you, my children,' I heard him say 
one evening to a crowd that was making a demonstration before bis win- 
dow, ' thank you. I am tired, and it rains. Do you go to bed also. Good 
night to all.' A delirium ensued, and the people scattered, commenting 
upon the words of the general with tears in their eyes." 

Although Visconti Venosta was, at the beginning of the period of which 
he treats, a mere youth, he was from the first an ardent patriot and a 
keen observer. Among his friends were some of the most active revolu- 
tionists, and his elder brother, Emilio, was in the thick of rjolitical plotting. 
The young man was, therefore, in a position to understand the motives 
behind events, while his social disposition and the interest in humanity 
which made him always curious to know " what was said and done during 
the chief events of history by that part of the public which has not the 
honor of being recorded in books," helped him to see into and appreciate 
all that went on. In the later years, especially, he himself did good service, 
helping to carry out in the Valtellina the policy of Cavour, who wished 
that the French " should find a country in insurrection and not seem 
to be the liberators of a submissive people." 

The strongest final impression left by the Memoirs is that of the soli- 
darity of the Italian people during the ten years of resistance. " There 
was no permanent conspiracy," Emilio Visconti Venosta told an Aus- 
trian minister, years after the struggle was over ; " there were some 
especial ones, but they were of short duration, and were composed of but 
few persons. There was a great natural conspiracy of all " — an apt sum- 
ming up of the whole matter. 



French Civilization in the Nineteenth Century. By Albert Leon 
Guerard. New York: The Century Company, 1914. 

Embodying in a highly abstract form the results of a long-continued and 
profound study of later French history, M. Guerard's book, the outcome 
of a series of lectures delivered at Stanford University in 1913, is designed 
to interest the reader already well-versed in the general topic, and to 
guide the student desirous of extending and deepening his knowledge. The 
treatise is not an exposition, but a commentary. The author's original aim, 
he tells us, was to supplement the usual university courses in French 
literature, and this in part explains his method. He evaluates each period 
from that of Napoleon I to the present time with respect to its political 
temper, its social conditions, its culture, describing those intellectual influ- 
ences that are common to life and literature. 

M. Guerard reveals a brilliant power of descriptive generalization, but 
keeps clear of the dogmatism to which the faculty of seeing things in the 
abstract too commonly leads. In his introductory chapter he warns us 
against following too far any one theory — either that of environment or 
race or historic ethnography or collective psychology — in the interpreta- 
tion of history. France, he points out, though she possesses a real geo- 
graphical unity, includes within her territory an extreme variety of 
climates and aspects. As a people, too, the French are " a racial medley." 
There is no -depth of meaning in such terms as " the Teutonic race, the 
Anglo-Saxon race, the Latin races." French unity is not of blood, but of 
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will. There is, to be sure, a national character comprising several marked 
traits, among which cheerfulness, a nervous temperament, sociability, and 
a passionate love of abstract ideas are the most prominent. So far, the 
author is upon the same ground with the commonplace observer; he gets 
upon higher ground by virtue of his philosophical recognition of the 
limited truth of any list of attributes, and through the sure skill with which 
he picks out the true French qualities as distinguished from the corre- 
sponding qualities in other nations, so far as that may be done. Of Frencb 
cheerfulness, for example, he writes that " it is not exuberant and spas- 
modic, but gentle and suffused through the daily routine. It neither im- 
plies nor excludes true happiness and genuine good-nature. There is no 
mixture of sentiment in it, and it has a decided bent toward mockery. In 
all these respects it is different from Italian joyousness, English good 
humor, or German Gemiithlichkeit. Most of all does it differ from the out- 
bursts of sheer animal spirits which alternate in the Anglo-Saxon with 
long stretches of intense earnestness." Such analysis is satisfying, but 
the author hastens to qualify still further. Each trait, he reminds 
us, is accompanied by its reverse and complement. The dominant charac- 
teristics vary greatly with the region and for the very reason that they are 
collective, superimposed, they must not be taken too absolutely. " Origi- 
nality of thought, intensity of feelings, power of imagination, may be 
veiled under conventionalities and abstractions: they are not destroyed. 
... In the same way, under the polished veneer of French society and the 
attractive generality of French thought we should remember that there 
are men and women with the same feelings as their brothers and sisters 
all the world over. The part of ' collective psychology ' is not so much to 
offer positive explanations as to remove causes of misapprehension." 

In effect, the role assigned to the general philosophy of history is also 
negative. The reader will look in vain for any artificial or theoretic unity 
in the narrative. It is enough for M. Guerard to prove that French history, 
despite its dramatic and apparently capricious course, represents a steady 
evolution. " However sudden and tragic French revolutions in the nine- 
teenth century may have been, it is a question whether in point of actual 
performance any of them meant more than an average general election in 
Great Britain." Even the great Revolution is not to be regarded as an 
u indivisible block." Viewed in proper perspective, it is seen to have actu- 
ally carried on and completed the work of the Capetian dynasty; nor in 
other respects was it a mere volcanic upheaval. It included the application 
of philosophical principles, it accomplished the transfer of a vast amount 
of landed property from clergy and nobility to bourgeoisie and peasantry; 
finally it was characterized to a much greater degree than is commonly 
thought by a willingness to temporize and compromise. While no logic 
can make the history of a nation appear as the simple evolution of certain 
inherent tendencies, the absolute cutting off of a tradition at a given point 
is not to be too easily credited. 

That M. Guerard's historical point of view is scientific in the modern 
sense — admitting the element of continuous causality, but not overworking 
it in such a way as unduly to narrow the scope of the subject — deserves 
emphasis because of the rather dazzling success of his generalistic method. 
He impresses one, in fact, as a sort of Taine with the dogmatic assurance 
left out. Dealing in turn with Napoleon I, constitutional monarchy, Na- 
poleon III, the Third Republic, with socialism, the Dreyfus affair, educa- 
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tion and religion in modern France, he builds us clear and colorful general 
conceptions of each phase — frames of thought into which may be fitted a 
more detailed knowledge of events and of literary or artistic accomplish- 
ments, and by which these are interpreted. In this there is no mere 
formalism, but always there is a recognition of the underlying concrete- 
ness and variety of the phenomena considered. 



Thomas Wentwokth Higginson. By Mart Thacheb Higginson. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. 

Moral earnestness is the phrase that first occurs to one as expressing 
the keynote of Colonel Higginson's life, and, next to that, zest. Seldom 
are these traits so fully blended in the character of an active reformer 
as they were in this instance — blended and rounded out to completeness 
of personality by the most engagingly human qualities. Throughout Col- 
onel Higginson's career his activities, however strongly directed by prin- 
ciple, seem never forced, but always spontaneous, and even in his willing- 
ness to carry personal principles to extreme conclusions, he showed none 
of the ungracious enjoyment of mere protest. Men in whom conscience 
is a real force are none too common; those in whom conscientious action 
seems but one aspect of joyous self-expression are rare indeed. 

Heredity is invoked to throw light upon the motives of his life, with 
more success than is often achieved in this way. Among his ancestors 
was the Rev. Francis Higginson, with whose career his own presents at 
least one striking analogy. "I was amused yesterday," he wrote in 1850, 
soon after he had left his church in Newburyport, "by reading in a 
note of Dr. Young's Chronicles that when Francis Higginson, the an- 
cient, became a non-conformist, ' he was accordingly excluded from his 
pulpit; but a lectureship was established for him, in which he was main- 
tained by the voluntary contributions of the inhabitants'; so I have good 
precedents." His paternal grandfather, Stephen, proved himself a bold 
and successful shipmaster, was later a member of the Continental Con- 
gress, and became a political writer of some note. T. W. Higginson's 
father, also named Stephen, was a merchant and philanthropist, promi- 
nent in civic affairs. From the mother's side of the family came a 
reinforcement of the forces that tended to vigorous action. Colonel Hig- 
ginson's maternal grandfather was Captain Thomas Storrow, whose life 
"reads like a romance" — almost like an old ballad, in fact. In the 
descendant all the ancestral tendencies seem to have been reflected — the 
non-conformist bent, the love of action and of letters, eager interest in 
affairs and in political questions, the kindly, philanthropic disposition, 
and, not least, the ardent love of adventure. 

As a youth, we find him like others of complex nature, a little slow in 
finding himself. At sixteen or seventeen he seems to have been as vague 
a creature as are most boys of that age — somewhat awkward and shy, 
full of unsettled aspirations, and sentimental to excess. But with him 
complexity did not imply futility or endless inner conflict, but merely 
the possession of impulses and capacities sufficient to equip several differ- 
ent kinds of successful men. The literary tendency developed first, but 
not in the first instance with sufficient power to determine his career. 
For a time after graduation from Harvard he turned to teaching, first 



